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CHURCH INTO CLASS- 
ROOM—Crowds of students 
on college campuses require 
radical readjustments of facili- 
ties. Here, ina typical situa- 
tion, 1,050 University of Wis- 
consin students meet in the 
First Congregational Church 
for twice-weekly lectures on 
political science. (RNS Photo.) 
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Tells More About “Family Doctor” Episode 





Heise Family in Minnesota 
To the Editors: 

One of the younger members of Second 
Presbyterian Church (Memphis) handed 
me a copy of THE OUTLOOK (Aug. 18), 
which contained an article by Reinhold 
Niebuhr regarding the Heise family, and 
more definitely relating to the “Family 
Doctor.” 

I happen to be the mother-in-law of one 
of the sons, and have taken pride—not 
vainglory—in the accomplishment of a 
dream which the sire of this family has 
entertained throughout his mature life. 
I am also a member of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of Memphis, and there- 
fore the article which appeared in your 
publication has double meaning and ap- 
preciation. 

My daughter was reared in this church, 
but following her marriage, placed her 
membership with her husband, who is a 
Lutheran. The maternal side of the Heise 
family is largely ministers of this de- 
nomination. Their faith is fundamental, 
as igs ours. 

I happened to be in Winona, Minn., 
for the birth of my third grandchild, 
which occurred simultaneously with the 
opening of the clinic. It was particularly 
. impressive that before the public open- 
ing, the dedication was held, with the 
numerous members of the family present, 
in a simple, yet beautiful service, dedi- 
cating the ministry of the several physi- 
cians to the welfare of the community 
and also to the glory of him, the great 
Physician. 

My relationship with this family, and 
also the Presbyterian Church, has 
prompted me to acknowledge the lovely 
tribute in THE OUTLOOK. I might add 
that the senior Dr. Heise was not in full 
accord with the expansion that his five 
sons made possible, even failing to show 
up at the opening. But he.must be proud 
that, without coercion on his part, they 
followed in his professional footsteps, and 
that the clinic is a living memorial tc 
his early hardships, professional integrity, 
and final consummation of earthly hopes. 

It pleases me that you saw fit to pub- 
lish the account of progression and hardi- 
ness which made the Clinic possible. And, 
that in addition to the material benefits, 
the sons have derived an especial inheri- 
tance of spirituality from the maternal 
side of the family. They are now wor- 
shipping in the church of which the 
grandfather, Von Rohr, was first pastor, 


and in which the grandson, Von Rohr 
Sauer, now ministers. a 
MRS. ROBERT G. BRUCE. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Liberal Evangelicals 
To the Editors: 

As is generally known, words bandied 
about have different meanings in differ- 
ent situations. Such a word is “liberal.” 
Some of us gladly accept such designation 
in regard to our views relating to an on- 
going church and to social and political 
ideals. 

But we are not “liberal” in the usual 
theological sense. That is, we hold with 
deep conviction to the great tenets of the 
Christian faith relating to the centrality 
of our Lord Jesus Christ—his deity, atone- 
ment, resurrection; and like doctrines or- 
dinarily accounted fundamental. 

Would not a good word for such per- 
sons, and there are many, I believe, in 
our church and elsewhere, be liberal evan- 


gelicals? Used consistently it would make 
for a finer distinction that I believe is 
needed. 

ROBERT A. POTTER. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Wrong Railroad 
To the ‘Editors: 

In THE OUTLOOK of August 25 Messrs. 
Goldsmith and Craft, of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, very Kindly endeavored to give 
the Mississippi Central Railroad some free 
publicity. 

For the purpose of keeping the record 
straight, may I state that the news item 
of March 17, 1864, referred to a railroad 
that is now a part of the Illinois Central 
System and never was a part of the Missis- 
sippi Central Railroad which operates be- 
tween Hattiesburg, Miss., and Natchez, 
Miss., and forms an important link of the 
Natchez Route between the Southeast and 
Southwest. 


Hattiesburg, Miss. L. E. FAULKNER. 


Sound Counsel 
To the ‘Editors: 

THE OUTLOOK has helped me under- 
stand more sympathetically some of the 
problems your branch of the Church is 
facing because of dissentient groups. It 
is to be expected that differences of opin- 
ion should arise in the church from time 
to time, and that honest men may differ 
on vital issues. But we are to be con- 
demned whenever we do not follow the 
Scriptural method of resolving such dif- 
ferences. Such a crisis in the early church 
led to the holding of the Jerusalem Coun- 
cil (Acts 15). The fact that the differ- 
ences which were seriously affecting the 
peace of that church were satisfactorily 
solved should lay on the conscience of 
every divisive group in the church today 
a solemn obligation to settle their dif- 
ferences in the Scriptural way. 

Certain guiding principles appear from 
the reading of Acts 15. Both sides to the 
controversy were fully heard. All the 
facts were presented in complete hon- 
esty. Opinions were strong and feelings 
ran high no doube, but there was no 
effort at propagandizing. These men, hon- 
est as they were in their several convic- 
tions, were willing to recognize that there 
was a will higher and wiser than any of 
theirs that should prevail—the will of the 
Lord. And as they waited upon the Lord, 
this will was revealed and peace brought 
to the church. 

Would our controversies in the church 
not appear in a far different light if all 
groups were to see that the controversy 
was not between differing opinions and 
wills within the church but between the 
sinful selfish will of men and the holy 
loving will of God? Once we acknowledge 
the limitations of our own opinions due 
to sin we will be well on our way to 
discovering the will of the Lord. 

This happened at Jerusalem, where, as 
a result of patiently waiting upen the 
Lord, it was revealed what “seemed good 





Letters to the editors are an ex- 
tremely important part of this 
paper. However, they should 
be kept brief so that many can 
be printed. Comments of 50- 
100 words are highly desir- 
able; never over 300. 


to the Holy Ghost and to us.” 
God’s answer. 

Christians have a right, sometimes a 
duty, to differ among themselves if they 
do so honestly and as in the sight of the 
Lord. But they who assume this right 
must accept the responsibility of seek- 
ing a solution of their problems in a 
Scriptural way. We should challenge our- 
selves with this obligation before we di- 
vide the church with selfish controversy. 

We trust and pray that the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U. S. may be led 
through its present difficulties in hum- 
ble dependence on the Spirit of the Lord 
of the Church Universal. 

JOHN R. WOODCOCK. 


This was 


Stated Clerk, 
The Presbytery of Syracuse, 
Syracuse, N. Y,. 


Big Men Stand for Something 


To the Editors: 

I rejoice in the action of Dr. Thomas 
K. Young and others (OUTLOOK, Aug. 
18). That is the most heartening thing 
that has begun in our church, I believe. 
Our big men stand for something. 

OSCAR F. LANDRY. 
Livingston, Texas. 


One Hundred Per Cent 
To the Editors: 

I have been very much interested in 
your August 25 issue and the beautiful 
way you handled the conference of the 
anti-Federal Council crowd. 

I would like to see the statement made 
by the conference in Montreat of which 
Dr. T. K. Young is chairman (OUTLOOK, 
Aug. 18) sent to every minister in our 
church, asking that they-read this state- 
ment to their sessions. I am for you one 
hundred per cent. 

R. MURPHY WILLIAMS. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Appeals for Special Effort 
To the Editors: 

I believe we should make this Rally 
Day the most memorable in the history 
of our denomination by making a big ef- 
fort to reach the first objective in the 
great Presbyterian Program of Progress— 
the $500,000 so terrifically needed NOW 
by the Executive Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication. 

Why hurry? (Because then the ever-in- 
creasing demands of our more than 3,000 
churches can be taken care of five years 
earlier; because TOMORROW’S potential 
Christian leaders can be better trained 
TODAY; because five campaigns in one 
for this $500,000 would save time, energy 
and money; because the obsolete inade- 
quate facilities can be more quickly en- 
larged and expanded. 

We should hang our heads in shame for 
keeping this agency waiting 86 years for 
this financial undergirding. Pray; then 
let’s get going and get behind us this ap- 
peal for this committee whose work is 
of such strategic importance in the life 
of our Church. e 

And how? By every church having this 
urgent cause presented by its minister 
at the regular morning church service on 
Rally Day to supplement the church 
school offering. Certainly once in a life- 
time of 86 years is not too often to pre- 
sent this appeal. Then, if we can fill the 
offering plates with a harvest of robust 
bank checks, fat folding money as well 
as pious pennies and devoted dimes, surely 
momentum will be gained for that mag- 
nificent project for Christ—the Program 
of Progress—and a new day will be dawn- 
ing for Christ in our church, this nation, 
this world! 


“Richmond, Va. LEX KLUTTZ. 
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Crusade for United Church Begins 


E. Stanley Jones Opens Tour of 33 Cities to Work for Federal Union 


Rutland, Vt. (RNS).—E. Stanley 
Jones, missionary writer and lecturer, 
began a national ‘‘Crusade for a United 
Church of America’”’ here with a speech 
before 1,100 persons who packed the 
auditorium of the Congregational 
Church. He will speak in 33 cities on 
behalf of Christian unity. 

Discussing a ‘united church for a 
united world,’ Dr. Jones, who appeared 
under the sponsorship of the Vermont 
Church Council, outlined a plan for a 
federal union of churches. He termed 
his program “a grass roots organization 
for a united. church ‘‘which would not 
be sponsored by any single denomina- 
tion and through which laymen and 
ministers could bring together the 256 
church denominations of this country. 

Dr. Jones dismissed attempts at amal- 
gamation of the many Protestant 


groups in the U. S. as “‘impractical’’-and 
‘‘impossible.”’ 

“Only in a federal union of churches 
do we fulfill the instinct and desire for 
union with the whole and at the same 
time the instinct for self-expression and 
local self-government,” he said. 

Asserting that a federal union would 
be more than a council of denomina- 
tions, Dr. Jones explained that each de- 
nomination could gain strength by unit- 
ing and without sacrificing its individ- 
ual identity. 

The sponsoring committee for the na- 
tional crusade includes former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, Congressman 
Walter H. Judd, of Minnesota; J. C. 
Penny, Lowell Thomas, Governor Lu- 
ther W. Loungdahl, of Minnesota; Dr. 
Kirtley Mather, and Mrs. Harper Sib- 
ley. 





‘Beyond Our Own’’ Previewed 


Gree Lake, Wis. (RNS)—The first 
motion picture produced cooperatively 
by Protestant denominations was shown 
here at a special preview. It was dedi- 
cated to Christian service by more than 
300 religious leaders of 25 denomina- 
tions from the United States, Canada 
and Puerto Rico. 

Entitled, ‘“‘Beyond Our Own,’’ the 
film, a 16 mm. sound production, was 
sent by plane to be viewed at the fourth 
international ~workshop in audio-visual 
education, which met here for a week 
under auspices of the International 
Council of Religious Education. 

The Protestant Film Commission, 
representing 13 major denominations, 
financed and produced the movie, which 
tells the story of a man who lost him- 
self in his business affairs and found 
himself through the help of his mis- 
sionary brother. It is being distributed 
in 100 cities by the Religious Film As- 
sociation, New York City, and its 20 
major denominations, 

“Beyond Our Own’”’ will be shown for 
the first time November 10 in these 
cities, scattered from England _ to 
Australia, according to Paul F. Heard, 
executive secretary of the Protestant 
Film Commission. . 

(Eighteen Southern Presbyterians 
were at Green Lake for the preview. 
These included: Hugh Powel, W. B. 


Sullivan, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. McMichael, 
W. M. Belk, Sara Little, Orene Mc- 


Ilwaine, Henrietta Thompson, Elizabeth 
Glasscock, R. B. Touchton, Mr, and Mrs. 
H. C. Smith, Eva Hulcher, Louanna 
Roach, Eloise Ogilvie, H. J. Dudley, W. 
J. Gipson, Wilhelmina Pilkenton.) 


World Council of Churches 
Now Includes 116 Communions 

New York. (RNS)—The World Coun- 
cil of Churches now comprises 116 com- 
munions in 36 countries, it was an- 
nounced here by Henry Smith Leiper, 
associate secretary. 

He said 23 communions in 15 coun- 
tries had joined the Council in the last 
six months, including six Orthodox 
groups. 

The Orthodox bodies are the Coptic 
Church in Egypt, the Patriarchate of 
Alexander, the Church of Greece, the 
Syrian Orthodox Church of Malabar 
(India), the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
and the Patriarchate of Antioch. 

Other new members of the World 
Council, Dr. Leiper said, include the 
Union of Mennonite Congregations in 
Germany, the Evangelical Greek 
Church, the Protestant Church of 
Indonesia, the Presbyterian Church of 
Korea, and the Associated Churches of 
Christ in New Zealand. 

Also, the Presbyterian Church of 
Wales, the United Free Church of Scot- 
land, the Yearly Meeting of the Society 
of Friends in Canada, and three Prot- 
estant groups in Holland: the Union of 
Baptists, the Restored Evangelical 
gelical Congregations. 


Mission Boards Plan 
To Work Together to 


Evangelize Japanese 


Eight American Protestant 


Groups Seek Way to Cooperate 


Tokyo (RNS).—HEight Protestant 
mission boards here have proposed the 
creation of a ‘‘Council of Cooperation in 
Japan.’’ The council would be composed 
of 17 members, eight of whom would 
represent an interboard committee to 
be set up later, and eight the Church 
of Christ in Japan. The 17th member 
would be the moderator of the Church 
of Christ in Japan, thus giving the Jap- 
anese a majority of one on the council. 

The eight mission boards making the 


proposal which has not yet’ been 
adopted, represent the following 
churches: Congregational - Christian; 
Disciples, Evangelical and Reformed, 


Evangelical United Brethren, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian Church, USA, Re- 
formed Church in America, and the 
United Church of Canada. 


To Link Church and Agencies 


If approved, the Council of Coopera- 
tion would have broad responsibilities. 
It would ‘‘consider all matters of co- 
operation between the Church of 
Christ in Japan and the interboard com- 
mittee on Christian work in Japan and 
its constituent boards and agencies.’’ 

In addition, the council would make 
recommendations to the interboard com- 
mittee concerning ‘financial and per- 
sonnel needs’ and ‘‘new phases of 
work”’ which involve financial and per- 
sonnel assistance from mission boards. 

All recommendations concerning prop- 
erty in Japan belonging to the coopera- 
ting boards would be made by the coun- 
cil through the interboard committee. 

Missionaries to Japan would be ap- 
pointed by the cooperating boards and 
assigned by the council. The council 
would decide whether missionaries are 
to be invited to return to Japan after 
furlough. 

Matters concerning the welfare, sal- 
aries and furloughs of missionaries and 
their supporting boards or _ societies, 
however, would be handled by the eight 
missionary representatives on the coun- 
cil. 


@®KDITORS’ NOTE.—Asked to com- 
ment on this development and the omis- 
sion of mention of Presbyterian, US, co- 
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operation in the effort, Foreign Missions 
Executive Secretary CC. Darby Fulton 
said failure to accept membership on 
the “Interboard Committee” up to this 
time “‘does not mean that we have any 
criticism of the desire and the purpose 
of these eight boards to get together in 
a special cooperative fellowship on 
terms of their own. Nor does it mean 
that we ourselves would be shut out 
from membership if, later, there should 
be developments that would make it 
appear wise and right to join. It simply 
means that up to the present time the 
judgment of our Foreign Missions Com- 
mittee has been that it would be best 
not to become a member of the Inter- 
board Committee.” Dr. Fulton listed 
as some reasons for the committee’s 
position: (1) The Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America already 
provides adequate opportunity for effec- 
tive cooperation; (2) Setting up of an 


“inner circle” will have a divisive effect - 


and mar broader cooperation; (3) Mis- 
givings about some of the policies of the 
Interboard Committee. 


Japanese Workers Want Cooperation 


Toyko (RNS).—Regarded as the most 
significant meeting of its kind since the 
end of the war, a conference of Chris- 
tian workers at Yumoto considered for 
six days the problem of how the 
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churches of the world can help Japan- 
ese Protestants. Yumoto is near Ha- 
kone at the foot of Mt. Fuji. 

The conference issued recommenda- 
tions stressing that trained personnel 
are needed in new fields such as prisons, 
farm areas, fishing villages and indus- 
trial communities. This personnel, the 
delegates agreed, should include men 
and women, both scholars and evangel- 
ists, who can serve long or short terms. 

A. R. Stone outlined a 25-year plan 
of the Church of Christ in Japan for ru- 
ral evangelism. This plan, he said, calls 
for the establishment of 1,000 self-sus- 
taining churches among 10,000 farm 
villages, with ten lay evangelists as- 
signed to each church; promotion of a 
Central Farm Evangelism Research In- 
stitute; publication of a Christian maga- 
zine for farmers; cooperation with local 
centers and Gospel schools; and effec- 
tive organization of a Rural Village 
Church Association. 

The conference also gave its approval 
to recommendations calling for the es- 
tablishment of a Christian medical uni- 
versity; for raising general moral stand- 
ards and attaining a higher level of per- 
sonal purity; for development of a 





Religious Animosities 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





E HAVE BEEN considering the 
W problem of rights and privileges 

of various religious groups in 
this country within terms of our consti- 
tution. But it must be apparent to 
every sincere religious person that the 
relation between groups is not primar- 
ily regulated by law. 

If, for instance, religious animosi- 
ties rise to a very high pitch, as they 
have done between Moslems and Hindus 
in India, no law is adequate to arbi- 
trate their differences. 

The unity of our nation could not 
be maintained if strife between religious 
or class groups reached such a pitch of 
mutual fear. and mistrust that it di- 
vided the nation beyond any possibil- 
ity of legal mitigation of the conflict. 

There is no simple formula for over 
coming religious or any other kind of 
social strife and mistrust. But it might 
be well for religious people of all shades 
of conviction to ask themselves the 
searching question, whether they do not 
regard it as shocking fact that the 
various religions, all of which osten- 
sibly promote the spirit of brotherhood 
and love, do in fact frequently create 
strife and hatred. May this be due to 
the fact that religious convictions are 
absolute convictions and that they tend 
therefore to breed distrust of those who 
do not share them? 


If religious people give way to the 
temptation of mistrusting those who do 
not share their beliefs, religious life 
degenerates into an encounter between 
men and men whereas it ought to be a 


between men and God. A 
frightening amount of Protestantism 
expresses itself in terms of anti-Ca- 
tholicism; and Catholicism expresses it- 
self as anti-Protestantism; and both 
Protestantism and Catholicism may 
breed anti-Semitism or in this latter day 
anti-Communism. 


relation 


There is a level of life on which we 
must do the best we can to protect our 
cherished values against forms of cul- 
ture which we regard as inimical to it. 
But any religion which degenerates into 
merely a defensive or offensive attitude 
toward some other group is evil, no 
matter what its pretensions of good. It 
is evil not only because it breeds strife 
but also because it is corrupt in the re- 
ligious sense. 

For it has ceased to be a religion in 
which men are confronted by the Holy 
God and convicted of their own sins; it 
becomes a form of pretension in which 
men convict other people of their sins. 
We do, of course, have to make moral 
and political judgments of men and 
movements, of causes and groups, ap- 
preciating their virtues and condemn- 
ing their evils. But religious judg- 
ments can never be judgments of others. 
They must be judgments of ourselves. 

If the religious life does not produce 
humility, it is as salt without savour; 
and where humility is lost charity is lost 
also. For the capacity to deal charita- 
bly with others arises partly from the 
contrite recognition of the great simi- 
larity between our own sins and the sins 
of others which we condemn.—(Copy- 
right, 1947, by RNS.) 
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health movement throughout Japan; 
and for sending medicine and medical 
supplies to Christian hospitals. 

Asserting that effective evangelism in 
Japan calls for full cooperation by all 
communions, the conference recom- 
mended that a “Japan National Chris- 
tian Council” be organized. This Coun- 
cil would establish relations with simi- 
lar bodies in other lands and with the 
International Missionary Council. The 
Council was suggested as the agency 
which would distribute undesignated 
relief supplies sent to Japan for church 
and other Christian organizations. 


Protestant Film Commission to 
Begin Showings in November 


New York. (RNS)—Paul F. Heard, 
executive secretary of the Protestant 
Film Commission, announced here that 
“Beyond Our Own,” the commission’s 
first production, has been filmed and is 
being edited for release to churches in 
November. 

The production, sponsored and 
financed by 13 major Protestant de- 
nominations working through the com- 
mission, will be shown simultaneously 
in 100 cities throughout the United 
States and Canada. “Beyond Our Own” 
was said to be keyed to the churches’ 
1947-48 mission study theme for world- 
wide evangelism, 

The commission is an official inter- 
denominational service agency  sup- 
ported by 19 denominations. It was 
created in 1945 ‘“‘to produce films on 
subjects important to Protestant 
churches and to carry on a constructive 
public relations program with Holly- 
wood in the interest of Protestant 
ideals.”’ 


RADIO 





WILLIAM E. PHIFER 

Dr. Phifer, pastor of Westminster 
church, Nashville, Tenn., will preach on 
the Presbyterian Hour Sunday morning, 
September 28, 8:30 (EST), on “Why 
Join the Church?” Next in the series, 
on October 5, will be Kenneth J. Fore- 
man from Louisville, Ky. 
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The Presbyterian, USA, Moderator takes a look 
at Southern Presbyterians and says: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK . 6 


We Are Already One 


By WILBUR LAROE, JR.* 


CAN CONCEIVE of no greater privilege to a northern 

layman than to be able to bring you the love and 

the earnest prayers of the part of our beloved church 
of which I happen to be the moderator. 


I use advisedly the word “part”? because of my firm 
conviction that we are already one in our faith, one in 
our prayers, one in our hopes, and one in our fears. If 
we are separated it is on the level merely of organization 
or form, and not on the spiritual or theological level. 

Our problem would be a serious one if we had different 
Gods, or if we had different Saviors, or if we had differ- 
ent church goals. But we worship the same God, we owe 
allegiance to the same Christ, and we strive earnestly for 
precisely the same goals. In the basic things, therefore, 
unity already exists. How much better it is, after all, to 
have that spiritual unity with a divided organization than 
to have a unified organization with spiritual disunity. 

It seems to follow almost as a mathematical corollary 
that where the spiritual and theological oneness exists, a 
unified organization should automatically follow. That it 
has not automatically followed suggests that there is some- 
thing wrong with our human planning. I thank God that it 
is a mere engineering problem, because engineering errors, 
even if serious, can be corrected by intelligent effort. 

I am quite aware that there are those who will take issue 
with my major premise. They will point out certain areas 
where some of us seem to be apart on some rather impor- 
tant basic matters. The Negro question is the one most 
frequently mentioned. The claim that some of us northern- 
ers are “reds” or at least ‘‘pinks’”’ is another, although we 
dislike the reds and pinks as much as you do. 


One Basic Proposition 


Now there is one basic proposition which we must all 
accept before we come to a consideration of our alleged 
differences. I refer to the glorious democracy of our 
church. Our church is not an institution but a brother- 
hood which accepts the Bible as the entire basis of its faith. 
A church consists of a truly democratic group who join to- 
gether and form a church because their essential beliefs 
are the same. So long as we have a faith that is not 
dictated to us from above, so long as we are a band of be- 
lievers in Christ who get together because our independent 
religious thinking has brought us together, so long must 
there be some differences between us because no two men 
think exactly alike. But how much better it is to be free 
men and to worship God according to the dictates of cur 
own consciences, than to have someone higher up prepare 
a theological pill for us to swallow. Such a pill does, if 
uniformly swallowed, produce uniformity, but it is a uni- 
formity decreed from above and not the result of the free 
exercise of the religious conscience by free men. 

Democracy always has its perils, and freedom its dan- 
gers. Once admit freedom of speech and you can expect 
a veritable Babel of tongues, some of them quite irrational. 
Grant some men too much personal liberty and some of 
them will drive 80 miles an hour, or drink liquor until they 
become drunk. Grant men religious liberty and you may 
expect almost as many sects as there are possibilities of 
different interpretation. 

But the alternative to democracy is dictatorship, and 
you and I as Protestants are committed to the proposition 
that nobody shall dictate our faith to us, and that our 


*Moderator of the 159th General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, USA, a Washington attorney and an elder 
in the Chevy Chase church. This address was delivered 
recently before the Presbyterian, US, Synod of Virginia. 


faith shall be stated in terms that we, or our duly con- 
stituted representatives, vote it to be in democratic as- 
sembly, always with Scripture as the basis. 

What a glorious thing it is that millions of free men, 
without any dictatorship whatever, can independently and 
by the free exercise of conscience, come near enough to- 
gether in their religious thinking to form a great church. 
So inspiring is that thought to me, and so thrilled am I 
when I see so’ many millions worshipping the same God 
and the same Christ, that I am not too deeply concerned 
when I run across certain differences of interpretation 
or certain nuances or adumbrations in creed or faith. I 
should be more disturbed if there were no differences for 
I should immediately expect either regimentation or blind 
submission, or both. 


Recognize Differences 


It is because we are not placed in a theological strait- 
jacket, and because we are committed to the principle of 
religious liberty, that we are tolerant of the religious views 
of others. So firmly are we committed to the principle of 
religious freedom that we recognize the probability of reli- 
gious differences, and we accept them in a democratic and 
tolerant spirit. 

This does not megn, however, that we shall accept within 
our church any who disagree in a vital way with the es- 
sentials of our faith. The very concept ‘‘church’’ implies 
substantial agreement on the essentials of faith. We want 
no atheists in our church, and no Jews, and none who 
deny our Christ and his Sonship. 

The idea of democracy and of tolerance must be applied, 
however, to our own church and we must recognize the im- 
probability that other Presbyterians will agree with us on 
everything. I doubt whether any two Presbyterians have 
precisely the same concept of God. If we try to define him 
we run into the difficulty of trying to define infinite love 
and infinite power. Infinity is a difficult subject even in 
the field of mathematics, and not less so in the field of the- 
ology. 

The U.S. A. part of our church—(by the way a friend of 
mine suggests that U. S. means ‘us’ and U. S. A. means 
“us all’’—a rather difficult thought since the northern part 
of our church is no more inclusive than the southern; but 
I find consolation in the thought that the love of our 
Heavenly Father is broad enough to include us all. I often 
wonder whether God worries as much as we do about the 
labels ‘‘U. S.”” and “U. S. A.’’ which we Presbyterians see 
fit to employ as organizational tags. I suspect that his 
primary concern is about our love for him and our loyalty 
to Christ. There must, however, be times when he smiles 
at our foolishness and there may be times when he is angry 
with us for our littleness.) 

But I was about to say that in the U. S. A. part of Pres- 
byterianism there are substantially the same differences as 
between U. S. and U.S. A. We have our troubles with radi- 
cals, and I do not need to remind you that they are not 
all north of the Mason-Dixon Line. We are never entirely 
free from those who slant toward various kinds of isms, 
including communism. We have those who feel that the 
Negro problem can be solved overnight, which we know 
from experience it cannot be, and we have those with a 
strong prejudice against Negroes which we know that only 
the love of Christ can remove. We have our extreme pror 
gressives and our extreme conservatives. We have our mod- 
ernists who would change the gospel to suit their fancy, 
and we have the strict fundamentalists who would be gov- 
erned by the letter rather than by the spirit. There were 
times during our General Assembly at Grand Rapids when 
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differences of opinion on important issues were so sharp, 
and the votes so close that I was concerned about our lack 
of unity. It will be a very difficult thing for anybody in the 
southern church U. S. to convince me that the differences 
between the northern branch of our church and the south- 
ern branch are any sharper than the differences within our 
own branch. 

And yet we manage to get along with each other because 
we are members of the same family, and we know that 
family differences have to be resolved in the interest of 
harmony. 


Today’s Challenges 


Let me warn you that we do not altogether have a free 
choice in this matter. The challenges that are being hurled 
at the church from every direction these days are such 
that if we do not hang together, we may hang separately. 
Never in my lifetime have I known so many challenges of 
such a serious nature. I have only to mention the chal- 
lenges of totalitarianism, militarism, atheism, moral let- 
down, broken homes, gambling, liquor, cheap and dirty 
politics, and various other threats so serious that they 
could break down our social order and destroy our cul- 
ture. The Presbyterian Church, US, and the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, are not threatening to destroy each other, 
but there are strong and powerful forces in the world that 
are aiming to destroy both of us. 

To a lawyer, and I have no doubt to a minister, the most 
serious issue in the world is the denial of human freedom 
and the denial of the sanctity of man. I agree with Eric 
Johnston that totalitarianism is moving across our world 
like an ominous glacier. We cannot stop it by military 
methods or by economic warfare. The only way to stop 
it is by an ideology that is superior to fhe ideology of com- 
munism. We have that superior ideology in the religion 
of Jesus Christ, and the only trouble with us is that we 
have not advocated it with the earnestness and the passion 
that are required by the emergency that confronts us. We 
are quite content to pay a cheap price for’our faith. We 
sit in comfortable pews while the world suffers. We fiddle 
while Rome burns. We let little differences divide us at 
a time when we are threatened by destruction. We shall 
pay an awful price for our complacency and our littleness 
unless we come quickly to our senses. 

I believe very strongly that our very Christian culture 
is at stake. All of us who love America are thrilled when 
we think of the courage and the sacrifices of the Pilgrim 
fathers who were willing to stake their all for the sake of 
freedom. They left Europe because freedom was denied to 
them, just as it is being denied today to countless millions 
by dictators who claim the right to regiment not only the 
lives but the thinking of their people. Just the other day 
several prominent people were shot in Yugoslavia for openly 
disagreeing with the policy of the government. Many thou- 
sands ure in concentration camps today for the same rea- 
son while other helpless humans are shifted about on the 
high seas with no place to call home. 


Two Golden Strands 


In his new book ‘‘Puritanism and Democracy,’ Professor 
Ralph Barton Perry describes eloquently the two golden 
strands which run through American history and which are 
responsible for the greatness of America. The first of these 
strands is Puritanism, or evangelical Christianity, with its 
passion for human freedom. its courage to fight for liberty, 
its resistance to pomp and authority, its repudiation of regi- 
mentation in the field of politics and in the field of religion. 
The second strand is democracy with its emphasis on po- 
litical freedom and the right of men to run their govern- 
ment. Let me say to you with heavy underscoring that 
we have got to realize in these days that no government 
ean call itself Christian which is the master and not the 
servant of its people. The only type of government that 
can square with the principles of Jesus Christ is the type 
in which the government is the servant of its people. That 
line is drawn sharply in the world today. There are those 
who would appease, if not condone, dictators who lord it 
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over the people, but I say to you that Presbyterians and 
other evangelical Christians must take a firm stand for the 
proposition that men must be truly free and the govern- 
ments and churches must be the servants and not the mas- 
ters of their people. 

How precious these two golden strands ought to be to 
us who love freedom. Our Puritan forefathers had some- 
thing more than courage. They brought God with them. 
Even in those difficult days in New England when even 
nature seemed to conspire against the Pilgrims there was 
never a settlement established without its little church, 
and its little school house. Nor were any matters of im- 
portance decided except in the town meeting. The spirit 
of freedom was at work in the hearts of these men and 
underlying everything they did was a faith in God and a 
faith in the Christian principle of human worth and hu- 
man dignity. 

Let me also say with underscoring that both of these 
golden strands are under direct attack today as un-Chris- 
tian men fight eagerly for various isms, including exotic 
ideologies which glorify the state and subordinate the in- 
dividual to a point where he becomes a mere cog in a gi- 
gantic superstate machine. 

Almost equally dangerous is the threat of militarism. 
We are all deeply concerned today because the United Na- 
tions seems to falter. I think I know why it is faltering. 
You just cannot save this world by blueprints, and you 
eannot establish a successful TJnited Nations by a charter, 
however perfect, unless there is love and understanding 
in the hearts of men. All our hopes for the United Nations 
will fail if we continue our policy of militarism and grab- 
bing for oil and putting such things ahead of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

I do not have time to discuss at length the question of 
atheism. Suffice it to say that I think it disgraceful that 
we have atheism taught in some of the colleges of this so- 
called Christian nation. The reason why it is taught is 
that you and I have not taken our religion seriously enough. 


Broken Homes and Delinquency 


As to broken homes and juvenile delinquency, I can say 
from 12 years experience on a board of parole that the 
best safeguard for the youth of America is the Christian 
home. Even more serious than the threat of war is the 
breakdown of our homes and our increasing tendency to 
make a mockery of marriage. Strong homes afford more 
protection than strong armaments. 

I wish IT had a whole hour to talk about cheap and dirty 
politics. We Presbyterians have got to help get elected 
to public office men with Christian ideals. We have to 
educate our people to cast their ballots with a strong sense 
of Christian obligation. 

I could spend the whole hour also talking about liquor 
with its awful toll of 40,000 persons per year who become 
inebriates and its criminal waste of $8,500,000 annually— 
three times the cost of our public school system. 

I could also spend the whole hour talking about gam- 
bling. I can say from my parole board experience that the 
professional gamblers are public enemies Number 1. I 
tremble when I think that in many of our states pari-mutual 
gambling is encouraged by law. You and I are electing to 
public office men who believe in gambling and in liquor. 

I do not have time to discuss all of these items in detail; 
the big point is that on all of them you and we are one. 

I wish I had the oratorical power to make you under- 
stand the grave character of the emergency confronting us. 
It is a time when every Christian must gird his loins for 
battle. I am tremendously disturbed by the complacency 
of laymen and by nice literary sermons that are preached 
without fervor or passion. In our branch of the church 
there is a very serious situation which I suppose is matched 
in your branch caused by the acute shortage of ministers. 
We have a shortage of more than 1,000 ministers at this 
critical time. It is analagous to a great army preparing 
for a crucial battle and finding itself short 1,000 generals. 
The shortage has increased the value of every minister and 


has also increased the load upon every minister’s shoulders. 
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It Depends On the Minister 

I wish that I could make every minister see today his 
importance as I see it. I have heard it said that this is a 
laymen’s year, but there is no such thing as a laymen’s 
year in the church of Jesus Christ. What the world is cry- 
ing for is spiritual leadership, and it can be provided only 
by our ministers. Each minister is a general on Christ’s 
battleline, and every church is a fortification on that bat- 
tleline. Every one of us should get down on our knees 
and pray that our weakened battleline will have the 
strength to hold against an onslaught that threatens to 
break it down. 

I suppose I might be expected to make here today a 
strong plea for organic union. I am not going to do it. 
Instead I am submitting to you the argument that we 
are already united and that we must continue to be united 
if our culture is to be preserved, if the dignity of man 
is to be respected, if freedom is to safeguarded and if 
the two golden strands that have made America the lead- 
ing democracy in the world are to continue to govern our 
public policy. On all those tremendous big things you and 
we are already one. All the rest is mechanical and inci- 
dental. 


We Are Already One 


We are one in our fight to safeguard the dignity of man. 

We are one in our fight against dictatorship. 

We are one in our fight against broken homes, divorce, 
liquor, gambling, and cheap and dirty politics. 

We are one in our deep love for the Stars and Stripes 
and for the two golden strands which have made America 
the leading democracy of the world. 

We are one in our love for our national motto: ‘In God 
we trust.”’ 

We are one in our passionate devotion to Jesus Christ 
and in our conviction of the indispensability of his gospel 
in dealing with the threats to our culture and to our civili- 
zation. 


Withdrawal From Federal Council 


I received a letter the other day from a friend who is 
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a public official in North Carolina. He asked among other 
things what advice I could give as to whether withdrawal 
of the southern churches from the Federal Council of 


Churches would hurt the cause of Christ. I replied as fol- 
lows: 


“Your question as to the Federal Council of Churches I 
do not find difficult. There are so many frightening chal- 
lenges confronting the church today that we must stand 
together. . If we are not careful our own freedom will 
be lost. It is as if you and I were in a battleline fighting 
against some ruthless Tartars and some Christian Scien- 
tists, we will say, came along and offered to help us. Of 
course, we would welcome their help.” All of us who bear 
the name of Christ must stand together in the same battle- 
line in these critical days, even if there are some differences 
between us. I disagree with certain Baptist and Episcopal 
views and they disagree with some of my Presbyterian 
views, yet we join together in a very effective Federation 
of Churches here in Washington. The point is that in 
joining with others for a specific purpose, or to make a spe- 
cific fight, you do not necessarily accept all their beliefs. It 
is quite honest and proper for me to say: ‘I do not believe 
everything you believe, yet I believe that in this vital mat- 
ter we must stand together.’ From its very nature, the Fed- 
eral Council is a federation of different churches which dif- 
fer as to many of the details of faith. But in spite of such 
differences it has established an effective battleline which 
helps enormously in meeting the terrible challenges that 
are being hurled at us, the challenges of militarism, of 
broken homes, of gambling, of liquor, of atheism, of regi- 
mentation, of the denial of the sanctity of man. We can 
afford to be reasonably firm as to what is required of those 
in our particular communion, but we had better be care- 
ful how many questions we ask of the fellow who stands 
next to us in the battleline, especially if the enemy is mov- 
ing up.” 


We have a great job to do together. We have the job 
of equipping America to be the moral leader of the world. 
We want the Stars and Stripes to be something more than 
a great national emblem. Desperate folk ail across the 
world are turning to America today to save them, for they 
know that we have found the way to freedom and the abun- 
dant life. And my fervent hope is that as they turn their 
eyes toward America they will see rising behind and above 
the Stars and Stripes, the Cross of Jesus Christ, the only 
hope of a lost world. 


Is there any correlation between ‘Having the preacher in your home’’ 
and the stimulation of likely young men to enter the ministry? 


Given to Hospitality 


All over the English-speaking world, where clergy have 
not led a monastic life, they have been received on their 
travels in the homes of persons of religious minds and, most 
frequently, in the houses of fellow clergy. Here in Vir- 
ginia, the minister often came to the private residence for 
a meal, for an overnight halt in a journey and sometimes 
for the period of a convention. An unusual aspect of this 
old custom was presented the other day in the Manchester 
Guardian to this effect: 


“Sometimes in recent years I have wondered whether 
the shrinkage of house-room, the rigours of wartime, and 
especially food rationing, would give Christian hospitality 
a blow from which it would not recover. That fear has 
soon been dispelled and replaced by gratitude and won- 
der as I have seen the marvellous way in which minis- 
ters’ wives and others have managed to entertain: I do 
not pretend to know how it has been done, but I know 
homes where night after night men and women of our 
own and allied services have been warmly received, and 
shared all there was to be shared. 

“One failure has, however, caused some disquiet. Some 
churches—and they are the wealthiest, and not the poorest 
—have adopted the deplorable practice of entertaining visit- 
ing preachers at hotels—often with a reference to lack of 
maids and to food rationing. 

“This, I believe, is a loss all round, even though at times 
the freedom of an hotel is to be preferred to fussy attempts 
to engage every moment of the visitor’s time. Often there 
are young people in church homes who have acquired to- 


tally erroneous ideas of the church and of the ministry, 
ideas due to limited knowledge and experience. Some- 
times they have been away to school and college, and are 
inclined to despise the local congregation and its minister 
as narrow and parochial and to transfer these judgments 
to the church in general. Suddenly, to their surprise, they 
are confronted by a representative of the church whom 
they have to acknowledge as far superior to themselves in 
knowledge of men, books, and affairs, a man who has 
touched life at points far beyond their ken. Yet, strangely 
enough, they find that such a man rejoices to give his 
life to the service of the Gospel and to spend his years in 
comparative poverty and discomfort as he goes about to 
serve congregations wherever he is desired. 

“Such an experience makes them sit up and take notice 
and not infrequently causes them to revise their callow 
judgments. Well-to-do church-going parents who com- 
plain that their sons: and daughters have no interest in 
churches to which they are themselves devoted have only 
themselves to blame if their desire for ease and comfort 
has prevented their young people from meeting represen- 
tatives of the Church Catholic in their own homes. Not a 
few youths have themselves entered the ministry as a re- 
sult of meeting ministers, on such occasions.’’ 


This is a firm, unapologetic reminder that hosts are in 
error if they think of themselves always as giving and never 
as receiving when they have guests. Besides those persons 
who have “entertained angels unawares’ there are thou- 
sands who have new light from the mind of one who “sits 
at meat’? with them.—Editorial in the Richmond News 
Leader. 
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Nineteen Are Added to Outlook’s 
Staff of Editorial Contributors 


Six from USA Church, One from ARP, and Seven Laymen 
Are Named; Thomas, Stroup and MacLean Become Associates 
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You are looking at the pictures of 19 newcomers to THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK’S editorial family. On this page you see those from ihe Pres- 
byterian USA and Associate Reformed churches; on the next page, those from 
the US church. They will add great strength and interest to this paper. 

As has always been true, uniformity of opinion or identity of views is not 
stressed in this editorial venture where men and women of widely different 
points of view within the Christian faith unite. These editors do not always en- 
dorse the paper’s editorials; they do 
not always denounce them. Rather, 
they join in a free association of Ameri- JO. 
can Presbyterians in a common task, 
bound by a common heritage and a com- 
mon faith. 

A system of rotation will provide new 
members of this editorial family from 
time to time and will place others en 
an advisory council for a continuing 
service. 

From the laity, we welcome particu- 
larly: Mr. LaRoe, the USA moderator, 
whose service was enlisted many months 
before he became moderator; Dr. Turck, 
Mrs. Dale, Mr. Farnsworth, Mr. Patter- 
son, Dr. Thompson, and Mr. Carson. 
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EDITORIAL 


This Will Test Us 


Rally Day this year will not be simply 
another Rally Day. What happens on 
that occasion will interpret pretty defi- 
nitely whether or not the large-scale 
Program of Progress has begun to 
eatch-on in the minds and hearts of 
Southern Presbyterians. 





Here and there it is rather openly 
hinted that leaders of the program 
would really like to see the entire $500,- 
000 raised this year for such reasons as 
these: (1) It would start the far larger 
Program of Progress with a bang; (2) 
It would demonstrate a live spirit 
among our people that will be a good 
omen for the months and years to come; 
(3) It will get one special campaign 
out of the way and off the books; (4) 
It would enable this committee to use 
now—when it most needs it—the full 
$500,000. 

The raising of this sum of money is 
important but it is by no means the end- 
all of the coming Rally Day celebration. 
That day ought to be a real rallying of 
Presbyterian forces for the challenging 
program ahead. It ought to be a time 
of deep dedication to the meeting of 
world needs; it ought to send us con- 
fidently, enthusiastically forward to 
meet these great objectives we have set 
before us. 





If it doesn’t mean this for us and for 
our church it will simply indicate that 
we haven’t the spirit required to do it; 
that we have not dedicated minds, 
hearts, souls and money to what we 
ardently maintain to be the first claim 
upon us. 


Roots of American Presbyterianism 


Norfolk Presbytery 
planning an interesting meeting for 
October 6-7, when it will meet jointly 
with New Castle Presbytery of the USA 
church in the historic Rehoboth church, 
Rehoboth, Md. Herein a church erected 
by Francis Makemie at his own expense 
on land owned by him and willed at his 
death to the Presbyterians forever, 
these Presbyterians from North and 
South will stand for a little while in the 
renewed consciousness of the spirit of 
the founder of American Presbyterian- 
ism, Here will be a further testimony, 
as Mr. LaRoe in his stirring article in 
this issue puts it, that we Presbyterians 
are already united. Spiritually we are 
one people. 


in Virginia is 


What Norfolk Presbytery is doing can 
be done in other parts of the church to 
high advantage as presbyters meet 
jointly and jointly renew their faith and 
jointly launch out upon common tasks 
commonly agreed upon. When more of 
this is done across the church, plans and 
propositions looking toward reunion 
will be borne up with wings—they will 

fly to fulfillment. 
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Bible Mastery 


A Presbyterian, USA, feature which 
has been widely adopted by all kinds of 
Christian groups (in addition to World 
Wide Communion Sunday) is Bible 
Mastery Month, inaugurated 18 years 
ago by Seattle Presbytery. This pro- 
gram seeks one thing: The repeated, 
concentrated reading of a particular 
portion of the Bible. This year’s selec- 
tion to be read daily throughout October 
is Matthew 26, 27, 28 under the title: 
‘Betrayed to Be Crucified.” This is a 
good plan. It deserves wide participa- 
tion. If your church is not already en- 
listed, write C. J. Boppell, chairman, 
2666 37th S. W., Seattle 6, Wash. 


Dallas Presbytery Looks at Itself 


Last issue of Dallas Presbytery’s 
Home Mission Quarterly makes church 
members in that presbytery look 
squarely at themselves. It points to 
rising tides of achievement throughout 
the General Assembly, but it says the 
Synod of Texas has not kept pace with 
the advance as Texans always like to do 
—at the head of the column. In Dallas 
Presbytery where, in the City of Dallas, 
two large churches have grown to the 
phenomenal totals of 3,833 and 2,852 
and are still growing, the record of new 
converts is shown to be next to the bot- 
tom of the list—2.90% compared to 
Texas - Mexican’s 6.11%. Moreover, 
they say, there was only one outpost 
added, for a total of eight; only 374 
professions of faith were recorded, or 13 
less than the year before. 

Such an exercise is not pleasant at 
any time but the courage of the mem- 
bers of Dallas Presbytery in taking such 
a long, hard look at their situation is 
to be commended. If presbyteries or 
city groups or others keep doing this 
sort of thing long enough and honestly 
enough they may find the real cause of 
their relative ineffectiveness. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Driving a Wedge 

There is a disquieting trend in our 
church which practically amounts to a 
movement. It is a trend to drive a 
wedge between the ministers and lay- 
men of our church. The ultimate end 
of such a movement would be to dis- 
credit the ministry in the eyes of the 
people. Some of those who are taking 
part in this movement are evidently 
not aware of what they are doing. . 

It is reported that at the last meet- 
ing of our General Assembly a _per- 
fectly good elder, in the heat of debate 
over the Federal Council, declared “that 
our ministers had sold our church down 
the river.”” Statements like that will 
do the church more harm than the Fed- 
eral Council could possibly do if it tried. 
Incidentally, I do not think that it is 
trying to do harm, but good. The Fed- 
eral Council is trying to cultivate a 
spirit of unity and cooperation on the 
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part of all Christians and on the pay 
of all denominations that accept Jegy 
as Lord and Savior. 

Another perfectly good elder, in x, 
porting for a paper what our Assembly 
did with reference to the Federal Coy. 
cil, triumphantly reported that ‘the lay. 
men did it.”” Within recent months 
there appear to have been some ¢op. 
certed efforts in our church to arouge 
laymen to do battle against the mip. 
isters. Within the past year all the 
elders in a large presbytery were ip. 
vited to meet at a central point to hear 
a one-sided discussion of problems cop. 
nected with the Federal Council ang 
the reunion of the two branches of the 
Presbyterian Church. The minister 
were not invited. I have heard of gey. 
eral meetings of that kind. Such meet. 
ings may be lawful but they are not 
expedient. They tend to drive a wedge 
between the ministers and laymen and 
to discredit the ministry in the eyes of 
the people... . 

Any individual or group of individ. 
uals who undertakes to drive a wedge 
between our ministers and elders, or 
ministers and laymen in general, is do- 
ing the church a grave injury. What 
sort of a church would our church be 
if the people were to lose faith in their 
ministers? . .. 

As a matter of fact, it is not true that 
our ministers are selling the church 
down the river when it comes to ques 
tions like the Federal Council and Pres- 
byterian reunion. There are thought- 
ful ministers and elders on both sides 
of those questions. These are not min- 
isterial movements. Ministers have not 
formed anything like a bloc to drive 
these questions through our chureh 
courts whether or no. It would bea 
sad day for our church if a group of 
ministers were to make an appeal to 
all ministers to stand together as one 
against the eldership to drive this or 
that measure through our church courts, 
or to defeat this or that measure. It 
would be an equally sad day if the el- 
ders were to form a bloc against the 
ministers to carry this or that measure 
or to defeat some other measure. It 
seems to me that ministers and elders 
alike should stand together, no mat- 


ter what their views may be, to put 


an end to any movement that comes 
from the inside of our church, or the 
outside, which tends to drive a wedge 
between the ministers and elders of the 
church or between ministers and lay- 
men in general. . . We do well to be 
ware of any agency or any propaganda, 
no matter from what source it may 
come, if it tends to create strife and 
divisions among us. —W ALTER 
L. LINGLE in The Christian Observer. 








A HALF-TRUTH held whole 
heartedly will overcome a whole 
truth held half-heartedly. But 4 
whole truth held whole-heartedly 
will overcome anything in the world 
—BISHOP CROSS of Spokane. 
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WHEN THE HAZE LIFTS 


Advice to the Not-Yet Lovelorn 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





———— 


“Be not unequally yoked together.” 
{1 Corinthians 6:14. 


the haze is not only the condensed 

water vapor that clings to hillside 
and river-bank, filling the valleys in the 
early mornings and shading the distant 
ridges to pastel blue. There is a haze 
of the mind, prevalent the year round, 
possibly denser in the summer: the haze 
that surrounds young lovers, becoming 
more and more opaque as the wedding 
day nears. It is not only in summer 
that marriages are solemnized. Every 
day and night in the year, through a 
smothering mist of sentiment, heavy 
with the scent of orange blossoms, 


* UMMER TIME is a hazy time. But 


shimmering in the candle-light, the 
most solemn vows are spoken 

“till death us do part.” 

And then the haze lifts. Weeks, 


months later, man and woman look at 
each other in the clear light of a cooler 
season. Can this be the man. . .? 
Is it possible that I fell in love with 
this woman? And afterwards, if the 
pair take their places in the long queue 
winding toward the divorce courts, if 
asked for an explanation, and reminded 
of those solemn vows, they will say, ‘“‘I 
really didn’t know what I was doing.” 

It was the truth. They didn’t. They 
could not possibly see each other clearly 
through all that mist. And yet, without 
that hypnotic haze, they very likely 
would never have been married at all. 
People do not get married, as a rule, on 
rational considerations, and even when 
they do it does not always turn out 
well. The man or woman seen through 
the haze is the one you want to marry; 
the man or woman seen after the haze 
lifts is the one you did marry. How 
can we manage so that the one you get 
is the one you really want? 


HE ORIENTALS (Hebrews of an- 
T cient times, Chinese of not so 

long ago) had their way of solv- 
ing the difficulty. They left little if any- 
thing to the young people; the choice 
was made by older members of the fam- 
ily, or even by trusted employees, as 
inGenesis 24; the haze, if any, was sup- 
Posed to gather after the wedding, not 
before. It must be admitted that the 
method was highly successful, for such 
marriages normally were permanent. 
We cannot go back to that patriarchal 
society; we Occidentals are romantic in- 
dividualists. Can we, in our type of so- 
ciety, surrounding marriage with a 
dense haze beforehand, do anything to 
insure more permanent and happy re- 
sults? 


A simple comparison brings up one 


or two suggestions. If you are driving 
in a season when dense fogs may be 
expected, and if, when the fog lifts, you 
do not wish to find yourself stranded 
on a dead-end, one-way road, or bogged 
down in a marsh somewhere, you will 
take two obvious precautions. First. 
you will provide yourself with a good 
road map. Second. when the fog starts 
coming down, you will not get into dan- 
gerous country or confusing byways; 
you will stick to good solid highways 
you can depend on. 


N THE JOURNEYS that end in mar- 
riage the same precautions may be 
taken: Get a good road‘map and 

don’t let the fog catch you on a risky 
road. In plainer English: Get all the 
good advice you can in advance, and 
be sure the girls (or boys) you know 
are of such a sort that after the haze 
lifts you would not regret being tied 
up with one of them for life. As for 
advice, the old folks know more than 
you think they do. You have no doubt 
said to yourself, ‘It’s my life, why 
should they have anything to say about 
it?”’ Yes, but they are not in the haze 
themselves. And an airplane pilot may 
have a better idea of diyection than a 
car driver right down in it. It’s his 
road, and his car; but the plane pilot 
may know more about it than the driver 
does. So your elders’ (and especially 
your parents’) ideas about other young 
people are worth far more than you 
are likely to think. If they seem pre- 
judiced, as to some extent they are, 
there are any number of impartial good 
books on courtship and marriage; your 
minister may be able to suggest some 
to you. And if you are going to col- 
lege, there may be a helpful course on 
marriage in the sociology department 
somewhere. It is stupid, isn’t it, to go 
into the most important human rela- 
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tionship of life without ever having 
glanced at a map beforehand? 

As for acquaintance before the haze 
descends, it is not necessarily true that 
you could take a room-full of congenial 
friends of the other sex, shut your eyes, 
pick one out and live for a lifetime just 
as happily with her (or him) as with 
any of the others. Even among congen- 
ial persons, some will pair off more suc- 
cessfully than others. The point is that 
when you are struck by that unpre- 
dictable lightning called falling-in-love, 
you don’t want to find yourself welded 
by the wrist to some one you in your 
right mind would not have accepted on 
a Christmas tree. Any one who claims 
that he (or she) is too sensible to be 
taken in by a trashy or insufferable 
girl (or boy) just doesn’t know what 
he is talking about. There is not a bru- 
tal, drunken soak of a boy, there is not 
an idiotic flibbertigibbet of a girl, who 
cannot, under that rose-colored haze, 
look so charming, so nearly perfect, as 
to seem all-desirable even to the ex- 
perienced eye. No man is so wise and 
none so good as to see clearly in that 
haze, as King Solomon and John Wesley 
could sadly tell you. 

O BE CAREFUL about your ordi- 
7 nary friendships, your everyday 


dates. It’s no use saying, “I 
know he’s not much account, but so 
what? I’m not going to fall in love 


with him!’ It’s no use saying, “I know 
she’s chiefly a good paint job, but she’ll 
do for a stand-in.’’ You just can’t tell 
when the lightning may strike. 

Books could be written about this, 
and they have been. Just one bit of 
free advice to Christian young people: 
Make your friends among other Chris- 
tians. Never mind if the old people in 
the congregation look down their noses 
at the young people’s society as a date- 
factory. So what? There is no better 
place for dates. If when that haze comes 
down it finds you with your best friends 
going to the same church, holding the 
same ideals, loyal to the same Christ, 
then when the haze lifts, as lift it will, 
you will say to yourself, not—‘I didn’t 
know what a fool I was’’; but rather— 
“I didn’t realize what a happy choice 
I was really making.” 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational institution, distinctive 
in Christian ideals, founded in 1856. Out- 
standing departments in music and busi- 
ness. Fully accredited academic work for 
first two years of college. Approved for 
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and Public Law 346 (G. I. Bill). Reason- 
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Statesville, N. C. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 





Union Seminary Enrolls 128 
For Current Session 


Highlight of the opening of Union 
Seminary, Richmond, Va., for its 136th 
session was the inauguration of James 
Appleby as director of field work. The 
seminary’s resident enrollment is ex- 
pected to total 128 in the following 
classifications: 43 juniors, 46 middlers, 


21 seniors, 18 fellows and graduate stu- 
dents. In the student body this year 
are two students from Czecho-slovakia 
and one from Holland. 


Assembly’s Training School 
Hears H. D. Brown at Opening 


H. D. Brown, Jr., pastor of Rich- 
mond’s Third church, spoke at the open- 
ing of the fall term of the General As- 
sembly’s Training School. Dormitory 
space is crowded to capacity by an en- 
rollment of 123 students (57 seniors, 66 
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A check today. 


Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D. D., Secy. 





Safe and Sound 


In a pension system it is the essence of safety and <ecurity 
that dependable provision be made to insure that both present and 
future assets are accumulated fully to balance all liabilities. 


The Ministers’ Annuity Fund is prepared to meet every obli- 
gation it has assumed. But the present financial conditions eall (1) 
for enlarged amounts of annuities for our ministers, and (2) like- 
wise make it impossible to increase the same. 


The General Assembly therefore calls on the Church to increase 
the capital funds of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. 


Will you do your fair share in meeting this emergency ? 


Ministers’ Annuity Fund 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 


A legacy in your will. 


Rev.Wm. H. Hopper, D. D., Treas. 
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juniors) coming from 18 states and 
three foreign countries, P. H. Car. 
michael has begun his new work as dean 
and professor of religious education, 
and Mrs. Lee (Betty Williams) Stoffel, 
1947 graduate, will be instructor ip 
Bible, 


Sommers Speaks as PJC 
Opens Session at Maxton 


Featured as the speaker at the open- 
ing of Presbyterian Junior College’s fal] 
term, M. O. Sommers, pastor of the 
Raleigh, N. C., First church, brought an 
address to the student body on “The 
Way of Life.’”” Approximately 300 stu- 
dents were expected for the term, with 
298 having made room reservations, 
There are eleven additions to the col- 
lege’s faculty and staff for the new year, 


Davidson Prepares for 1,005 
Students—Most Ever Enrolled 


With 260 freshmen added to David- 
son’s student population the 1947-48 
enrollment is expected to stand at?1,005, 
compared to 905, the record number en- 
rolled last year. Orientation was to 
begin September 12, with upperclass- 
men arriving September 16, classes be- 
ginning the next day. Townspeople 
have been urged to provide additional 
rooms, five new buildings have been 
erected to house married GIs, and two 
residential buildings have been turned 
into dormitories. One of these is the 
old Carolina Inn. 





HOW MANY MINISTERS 
IN 10 YEARS? 





Bessemer, Ala., First (453 members) 
—3—John H. Fischbach, University, 
Va.; Francis B. Benton, Atlanta; LeRoy 
Obert, Trion, Ga. 

Louisville, Ky., Portland Ave. (345) 
—John B. Astles, Gridley, Calif.; Mrs. 
Herman (Ethel Mae Rutledge) Gross; 
Joe James, Centre College; Mrs. Dallas 
(Pat Boone) Miller, Eastern State 
Teachers College, preparing for foreign 
mission field; Stewart Rutledge, en 
route to Centre College. Two in high 


school now: George Yenowine, John‘ 


Robert Gognat. 

Pulaski, Tenn. (290)—-1—Harvey 
Overton, Jr., en route to Columbia Semi- 
nary, 





INTERESTING FACTS 
BBOUS Milas. ........... No. 9: 


All the vitamins known to be re- 
quired by man are found in milk. 


DAIRY CO. 


“The Home of Better Milk’’ 
1810-18 W. Main St. Dial 5-2888 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Worthy Objectives for Life 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 28. 


Book of Ecclesiastes; Lesson Text: 1:2, 17; 2:1, 11, 24; 12:1-8, 13-14. 


Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and Job deal 
with the problems of human life from 
the standpoint of wisdom. Proverbs, 
the earliest of the three, exhibits the 
harmony that exists between a man’s 
duty and his highest welfare. The man 
who lives right is the man who gets the 
most out of life, This is the general 
rule which is true in ordinary human 
experience. But there are two excep- 
tions: first, the man who has piety with- 
out prosperity, and second the man who 
has prosperity without piety. The Book 
of Job is concerned with the first of 
these seeming exceptions, It gives us 
the case of a man of unexampled piety 
who becomes the victim of unparalled 
misfortune, It is a discussion of that 
ever-present problem in human life, the 
suffering of the righteous. Ecclesiastes 
presents the other seeming exception. 
It sets before us the experience of a man 
who has had abundant resources at his 
command, and who set out deliberately 
to find the highest good in life in purely 
worldly sources, It is a discussion of 
that never-ending problem in human 
life, the problem of the “summum 
bonum” or the highest good. What are 
the things in life which are most worth- 
while? What is the supreme goal for 
which every man should strive? 

Ecclesiastes took up this question be- 
cause there was urgent need for it in 
the Jewish life. The Jews had inter- 
preted the Old Testament to mean that 
virtue was always rewarded and vice 
always punished. Now they saw that 
this was not always the case. The 
Chosen Nation, the only nation that had 
ever tried to live up to the Law, they 
saw groaning under a cruel captivity. 
The good man, who, according to their 
philosophy, should have been the pros- 
perous man, they saw driven before the 
blasts of adversity like a withered leaf, 
while the evil man, only too often, lived 
out his days in ease and pleasure. So 
they became confused in their moral 
thinking and began to ask themselves: 
Is it after all worthwhile to live a right- 
eous life? 

Some of us face the same difficulty. 
We misinterpret the New Testament in 
the same way in which the Jews mis- 
interpreted the Old Testament. We ex- 
pect piety to bring its reward in ma- 
terial goods, or in escape from mis- 
fortune in this present world, and are 
puzzled when it proves otherwise. In- 
deed we are trained, or until recently 
we were trained in this interpretation 
from earliest childhood, Our copybooks 
of a generation ago were framed on the 


model of “Johnny was a good boy and 
he got the cake, while Tommy was a 
bad boy and he got the stick.” Our 
storybooks used to point the same 
moral. It was always the good young 
man who got the beautiful wife and the 
large estate, while the bad young man 
always came to an evil end. Our prov- 
erbs carry the same lesson, and maxims 
such as “‘honesty is the best policy’’ are 
often on our lips. But in life the op- 
posite seems sometimes to be true. The 
bad boy gets the cake while the good 
boy gets the rod. The evil man marries 
the beautiful wife and inherits the large 
estate, while the good man has been 
known to fail of both. The unscrupu- 
lous man rises to a place of authority 
and power while the man who refuses 
to compromise may find it difficult to 
make both ends meet. 

The question then arises, is it after 
all. worthwhile to live the righteous 
life? Are we to be honest because 
honesty is the best policy, or when it is 
the best policy, or are we to be honest 
when it means poverty and failure and 
disgrace? Is it better to be a door- 
keeper in the house of the Lord than to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness? Is it 
true that the little that a righteous man 
has is better than the riches of the 
worldling? 

The Book of Ecclesiastes declares 
emphatically that it is. It gives us the 
experiences of a man (Solomon, many 
think, though it is not likely that he is 
the author) who starts out to find satis- 
faction from purely worldly sources, 
and who after a lifetime of unsatisfying 
experiences decides that to fear God 
and keep his commandments is the 
whole duty of man, and is the only 
source of true and abiding happiness. 

In the book the author “‘catalogues his 
varied moods of pessimism, hedonism, 
sophism, and faith; his method being 
that of an inductive philosopher who 
explores every possible field of knowl- 
edge before he draws his conclusion, In 
all he makes some four separate quests 
for the summum bonum, or real profit, 
in life.’ (Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary.) 

First, he seeks wisdom as the su- 
preme good in life (1:12-18). There 
came a time when he could say, “‘I have 
gotten me great wisdom above ail that 
were before me in Jerusalem” (1:16), 
but it brought him no final satisfaction 
—‘I have seen all the works that are 
done under the sun and behold all is 
vanity and a striving after wind.” 
(1:14.) He then gave himself to the 
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pursuit of pleasure (2:1-11). ‘‘What- 
soever mine eyes desired I kept not 
from them,” he said, ‘I withheld not my 
heart from any joy.” But this quest 
too ended in disillusionment—“I said of 
laughter, it is mad; and of mirth, what 
doeth it?” The third quest was that 
of business success (2:18-6:12). But 
his success once again brought woeful 
disappointment, and in the end he gives 
up the hope of obtaining happiness 
through the acquisition of money, apart 
from God. His fourth and final quest, 
the quest of fame (7:1-11:8), lead to 
the same disappointing result. 


“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,’’ 
this is the note which the writer sounds 
at the opening of his book, and which 
he strikes over and over again. Some 
conclude that the book is pessimistic, 
cynical and has no message for the 
modern day. But this is only the minor 
thenfe of the book, the attitude of 
Ecclesiastes toward life before he found 
that his highest good was not in worldly 
things but in God. The major theme 
of the book is found in 12:13. The 
author’s final conclusion is not that 
life is vanity but the very opposite, that 
he who cultivates the virtues of charity 
and diligence dnd cheerfulness and, 
above all, fears God and keeps his com- 
mandments, will find life well worth liv- 
ing and will discover the source of true 
and abiding happiness. 


As Dr. Cox has said, “The preacher 
does not condemn the wisdom or the 
mirth, the devotion to business, or the 
acquisition of wealth, in which most 
men find their chief good and the 
market of their times, as in themselves 
vanities. He approves of them,” 
‘“‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.” (9:10.) His con- 
stant and recurring moral is that we 
are to enjoy our brief day on earth; 
that God meant for us to enjoy it; that 
we are to be up and doing with a heart 
for any strife or toil or pleasure; that 
we are not to sit still and weep over 
faded delusions and defeated hopes. 
“Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the days 
of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thy heart, and in the sight of thy eyes, 
but know thou that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment 
(11:9). ... Remember also thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth, before the evil 
days come, and the years draw nigh, 
when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure 
in them” (12:1). 


There follows one of the most beauti- 
ful passages in all of literature. Vs. 2 
describes, under the picture of a storm, 
the evil days which sooner or later come 
upon every life. As an old Eastern 
proverb has it, ‘““Every man has a date 
with adversity and it is a date which 
adversity never fails to keep.” Any phi- 
losophy of life which does not prepare 
one for the inevitable storm, the dis- 
appointments, the tragedies of life, is 
a vain philosophy, which ends in dis- 
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illusionment, ‘‘Vanity of vanity, all is 
vanity.”’ 

Vss. 3-7 describe metaphorically the 
advance of old age, and the final dis- 
solution of the body. Any philosophy 
of life which does not prepare one for 
the coming of old age, for death and the 
life which lies beyond death, is a vain 
philosophy, leaving out of account the 
most certain of all realities, a philos- 
ophy therefore which is also bound to 
end in disillusionment, “The house 
probably refers to the physical body; 
the keepers of the house are the hands 


which often shake and tremble in old 
age; the grinders are the teeth which 
become fewer as the years pass; while 


those that look out of the windows are 
the eyes, which frequently grow dim to- 
ward the end of life. The doors in the 
street are the ears, which often lose 
their keenness in riper years, and the 
daughters of music are the failing vocal 
cords of those who sing. The almond 
tree may hint at the appearance of gray 
hair, aad the grasshopper may symbol- 
ize any trifling weight which to old peo- 
ple seems heavy.” (Abingdon Bible 
Commentary.) The various figures in 
vs. 6 are certainly symbols of death it- 
self. 

And so the writer comes to his final 
conclusion: ‘This is the end of the mat- 
ter; all hath been heard: fear God and 
keep his commandments; for this is the 
whole duty of man.” 


To sum up: The author does not con- 


demn wisdom, or pleasure, or business 
success, or fame as in themselves 


vanities. He shows us on the other 
hand how we may pursue and use them, 
if we are able to obtain them, and find 
them both pleasant and wholesome; 
how on the other hand we may dispense 
with them, if they prove to be beyond 
our grasp, and still the highest 
good there is in life. If we love and 
serve God, if we gratefully acknowledge 
him to be the author of every good and 
perfect gift, if we seek first his kingdom 
and his righteousness; in fine, if we are 
Christians in more than name; then, ac- 
cording to Ecclesiastes, we have found 
the greatest good in life; a good that 
can enjoy wisdom and pleasure and 
wealth and fame or that can do without 
them. “But if we do not hold our 
wisdom, our mirth, our labor, our 
wealth, as the gifts and ordinance of 
God for our good, if we permit them 
to usurp his seat and become as gods 
to us,”’ then we have missed the real 
good of life, and some day, if it has 
not already done so, the sickening con- 
clusion will sweep over our souls, Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity, 

This is the message of Ecclesiastes. 
And it message which is true to 
life. A man cannot find the true and 
lasting and deepest satisfaction in the 
pursuit of pleasure or 
wealth or fame. A man who ‘has put 
these idols in the place of God has 
missed the true good of life; and the 
time will come when he will say with 


know 


is a 


business or 
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vanity, 


Vanity of vanities, all is 


Some years ago, Percy R. Johnstone, 
then senior vice-president of the Chemi- 
cal National Bank, of New York, said 
that a young man ‘‘must decide early, 
and very definitely, whether his chief 
goal in life is to be the making of money 
attaining of If he 
chooses the former, he may earn all the 
money of his wildest dreams, but he will 
have missed the real joy and happiness 
and purpose of life. . I know what 
I am talking about when [ stress the 
impotency of money to yield satisfac- 
tion. This may be an old story, but it 
is eternally true, and it needs to be as 
much emphasized today as ever before.’’ 
These words need no proof. 
seems at 


or the success. 


Money, it 
is the American god. 
Accumulation of money is the goal to- 
ward which most men are striving with 
more or less success. It is a good of 
life. No one will deny that. But after 
all, one is just as likely to find peace 
and satisfaction and the real joy of life 
in a home of moderate circumstances as 
he is in the wealthiest mansion. 


times, 


An illustration of Ecclesiastes’ thesis 
is found in the life of Mark Twain. He 
stands out as the embodiment of Ameri- 
can humor, surely a man who was full 
of the fun of life. In addition, he earned 
a success that falls to the lot of but few 
men, Such wealth of praise and ad- 
miration is scarcely known. He walked 
everywhere through crowds who ap- 
plauded him and looked up to him and 
loved him. He enjoyed a vast success 
on the public platform, he enjoyed the 
thronging tributes of many admirers in 
many lands, he enjoyed the innumerable 
hands that touched his in loving and 
grateful tenderness. 

But in spite of all his glory, in spite 
of the pleasure it brought him, there 
was in the heart of Mark Twain a pessi- 
mism that was as black and fierce as 
a storm at midnight. When we think 
of Mark Twain we think of the laughter 
of the man, but beneath 
there is, as Gamaliel 


the laughter 
Bradford has 
pointed out, a haunting basis of wrath 
and bitterness and despair. And the 
reason for this black despair which 
gnawed at his heart and finally poisoned 
his soul was that he had no faith in 
God, life for him had no meaning and 
no purpose, And when trouble came at 
last, as it comes at some time to almost 
every life, he had no refuge in God, he 
had no refuge in life, he knew nothing 
of those great and sure 
sources which are an 
to so many of us. 
What 
says: 


spiritual re- 
unfailing refuge 


then was left? As Bradford 
“Nothing. Toys, trifles, snatched 
moments of oblivion, billiards, billiards 
till midnight, then a little troubled 
sleep and more billiards till the end. In 
perhaps the most beautiful words he 
ever wrote, he summed up the end of 
it all: ‘Old age, white headed, the 
temple empty, the idols broken, the 
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worshippers in their grave, nothing but 
you, a remnant, a tradition, belated fag 
end of a foolish dream, a dream that 
was so ingeniously dreamed, that it 
seemed. real all the time, nothing left 
lut you, center of a snowy desolation, 
perched on the icy summit, gazing out 
over the stages of that long trek, and 
asking yourself, ‘Would you do it again 
if you had the chance?’ ” 

Similar to that was the disillusion-- 
ment which came to H. G. Wells, who 
as much as any other man _ was the 
spokesman for his age, an age now past. 

“A pupil of Huxley, a child of the 
19th century, the century of hope,” 
wrote Clifton Fadiman in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, ‘‘Wells inherited 
a belief in the evolutionary possibilities 
of man, a trust in the transforming 
power of science, a confidence in educa- 
tion, and a= semi-religious faith in 
reason.’”’ But in the end Wells lost his 
faith. ‘‘His last utterances were un- 
balanced almost, it would seem, to the 
point of madness,” ‘‘the deathbed vision 
of this artificer of brave new worlds was 
as dark as that of the creator of the 
Wahooes, Wells died convinced that 
there was no hope, that he had fought 
in vain, written in vain, educated in 
vain, raised up a Wellsian generation 
in vain.’””’ And the reason that Wells’ 
final outlook was so dark was that he 
had no hope in God, and without that 
hope there is no hope. © 


The deepest cravings of the soul can- 
not be permanently satisfied with the 
honor and the riches and the efferves- 
cent pleasures of the age in which we 
live because God himself is innate in 
the heart of man. As someone has 
said: ‘‘We turn to God as the flowers in 
the spring turn their faces toward the 
sun, as the rivers carve their course 
through the hills to find their home in 
the sea. ‘Thou hast made us for thy- 
self O God; our souls cannot rest until 
they find their rest in Thee.’ ”’ 


If we have found God then we have 
found the greatest good in life. If we 
gain wealth and fame and success in 
addition, we can enjoy them all the 
same, We can enjoy them more because 
we do not feel a sense of incomplete- 
ness, or any lurking doubt that after 
all we may be making a bad bargain, 
that perhaps after all it is not worth- 
while to gain even the whole world and 
lose our own souls. 


On the other hand, if wealth and 
pleasure and fame do not come, of if 
tragedy stalks in the midst of pleasure 
and suddenly turns the brightness of 
the day into the darkness of the night, 
our peace does not lie at the mercy of 
these things. In our consciousness that 
30d is with us and that God is for us 
we have an inward joy that does not lie 
at the mercy of outward circumstances; 
we still have a faith that gives meaning 
to life, that brings peace even in suffer- 
ing and joy even in despair. And that 
is the final message of Ecclesiastes. 
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BOOK NOTES 


— 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EVERYDAY 


LIVING, by Ernest Dichter. Barnes & 
Noble, Inc., New York. 239 pages. 
$2.50. 


The publishers claim too much when 
they say that this book is “a useful 
guide that will help us all... to meet 
the challenges of everyday living.’’ The 
title and the chapter headings are in- 
yiting, but the book as a whole is dis- 
appointing. It is interesting in spots, 
but it deals with too many subjects in 
too sketchy and superficial a manner. 
It is largely an attempt to state, on the 
pasis of psychology, why people behave 
as they do, why they buy certain arti- 
cles, why they use cosmetics, smoke and 
drink, etc. There is little real help here 
for those who hunger for assistance in 
handling the problems of everyday liv- 
ing. I wouldn’t buy it. 

WILLIAM M. ELLIOTT, JR. 

Dallas, Texas. 


STORIES TO TELL TO CHILDREN. 
By Ralph C. Lankler, Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York. 123 pp., $1.50. 

The 54 page-and-a-half stories by Dr 
Lankler are for primaries and juniors. 
They should be easy to re-tell and they 
should also be fruitful as suggestions 
for other stories. All of them illustrate 
a scripture text, using commonplace 
events and things to make them mean- 
ingful for boys and girls. However, the 
book lacks originality, freshness and in- 
terest. There seems yet much to be 
done in this field by way of producing 
stories for junior sermons with those 
necessary essentials that make them 
better than good, 


THE CORINTHIAN LETTERS OF 
PAUL. By G. Oampbell Morgan. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 275 
pp., $3.00. 

The name, G. Campbell Morgan, is 
enough to introduce any book. His 
“Corinthian Letters of Paul’ is a mine 
for preachers, especially those who like 
to preach through a book in the Bible. 
His strong and reasonable faith, his 
and his clarity make this 
book a valuable addition to the library 
of books on the epistles to the Corin- 


thians, W. J. B. LIVINGSTON. 
Logan, W. Va. 
WHAT JESUS WAS LIKE. By G. 
Ernest Thomas, The Pulpit Press, 


Great Neck, N. Y., 173 pp., $2.00. 

This is not an important book and 
Probably was not meant to be, but it is 
stimulating and interesting. On an un- 
usual theme, it stretches small fact to 
cover large area in an unusual way. 
Most suggestive of the 14 chapters are 
those on the ears, hands, and feet of the 
Master. The treatment is wholesome 
and diverting. THOS. B. GALLAHER. 

Waco, Texas. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES j 

J. Frank Alexander, Cheraw, S. C., is 
taking a leave of absehce, October 1 
through next June, to study at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in Scotland on the 
Alumni fellowship awarded by Columbia 
Seminary in 1944. 

T. Layton Fraser from Maxton, N. C., 
to Calhoun St., Clinton, §. C., where he 
becomes professor of Bible in Presby- 
terian College. 

Robt. G. Hall on September 1 as- 
sumed his duties as associate minister of 
the First church, Greenville, S. C., hav- 
ing served throughout the summer at 
Westminster, S. C. 

R. A. Harrison from Eagletown, 
Okla., to Broken Bow, Okla. 


Worship Folders 


For special days and general use. Lith- 
ographed on good stock suitable for 
mimeographing. 
Catalog and samples upon request, 
Get your copy today! 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS 
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Wm. Hume from Decatur, Ga., to 
Thompson Station, Tenn. 
W. Luther Robb from Longwood, 


Mo., to Houstonia, Mo. 


BOOK SELECTION 

Clyde C. Foushee, MacLemore Avenue 
church, Memphis, has been notified by 
the Pinebrook Book Club, that his 
“Object Lessons for Youth,” published 
by Zondervan, would be an alternate 
selection for the book of the month. 
Another book by the same author, 
“Youth Listens,’ is expected to be pub- 
lished by Zondervan soon, 








Louisville 12, Ky. 














Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them, Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 


Pictl, 


BOOK STORE 





Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 





™ 


Headquarters for 


CHOIR GOWNS + VESTMENTS 
PULPIT ROBES - HANGINGS 
STOLES - EMBROIDERIES 


* Communion Sets: Altar Ap- 
pointments + Altar Brass Goods 


ae, + 
‘> all sna CHURCH GOODS 
CATALOG 0 SUPPLY COMPANY 


ON REQUEST 





82)-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 


$5,000.00 


FOR BEST SERMONS 


A nationwide preaching program and 
sermon contest is scheduled by Spirit- 
ual Mobilization, Inc., to be held on 
Columbus Day, October 12. It is 
planned that 25,000 pastors will preach 
that Sunday morning on “Perils to 
Freedom” and manuscripts submitted 
prior to that date may qualify for prizes 
totaling $5,000. 

The judges committee is composed of 
Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, Dr. Robert 
Sproul, and Dr. Alfred Noyes. These 
men will determine the winning ser- 
mons. 

Spiritual Mobilization is a Crusade be- 
ing expanded by 11,000 ministers of 
churches who believe Freedom is in 
peril in America and in the world, and 
who feel it the bounden duty of fol- 
lowers of Jesus to champion it against 
communism, fascism, or any stateism. 
All ministers in every denomination are 
invited to participate in the program 
of Spiritual Mobilization. Address your 
sermon manuscripts or your inquiries 
to Spiritual Mobilization, Inc., 411 West 
Fifth Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 








Preparatory: 


Flight: 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 
Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses leading to A. A. or A. S. Degree 
10th, 11th, 12th grades. 
Veterans Refresher. 
Two years Business Administration. 
Private Pilot, Commercial. 
Aircraft and Engine Mechanics. 
Apartments available for married students. 
Registration fee $5.00 


Box B-4, Maxton, N. O. 


Instructor Rating. 
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$500,000 WITHIN FIVE YEARS 
IS URGENTLY NEEDED 


This investment will enlarge and expand the Business and 
Religious Education facilities of our Presbyterian Church 
to meet the growing demands of your congregation. 


* You can help build a better 


tomorrow if you will... 


MAKE THE 


1947 RALLY DAY 
OFFERING the largest 


your church has ever contributed 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


PRESBYTERIAN PROGRAM of PROGRESS 























